THE   EVENING   OF   A   LONG   DAY
four, Mark Twain moved about more and
lived in more homes than most people do in
their whole lifetime. The migratory habit had
become a part of his existence. The mere
enumeration of his continued change of place
is staggering to sedentary people of a fixed
abode. In the summer after his return 'that
of 1901} he and his family occupied a ! cabin :
on Saranac Lake in the Adirondack^, with a
trip to Elmira and a yachting cruise from New
England to Nova Scotia with Henry Rogers.
There followed a winter (1901-2^, in a new
home at Riverdale, a Hudson River suburb
of New York. In the summer following there
came a trip to the West to pick up a degree
at Missouri, with five days at Hannibal, and
then a summer residence at York Harbor,
Maine. There was a second winter at River-
dale (1902-3), and then a summer, the last
one, at Elmira. The Hartford house had been
sold; that home and its associations were gone
for ever. The next winter there was a new
European tour for the sake of Mrs. Clemens's
failing health. It was spent at Florence, and
there on the fifth of June 1904 the deepest of
all shadows fell over Mark Twain's life, with the
loss of his first and last love.
Henceforth, he still had his daughters, Jean
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